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“  the  verge,  nay  even  in  thegulph  of  bankruptcy/" 


Rebates  in  Parliament . 


INI OTHING,  they  fay,  is  more  certain  than  desth, 
and  nothing  more  uncertain  than  the  time  of  dying  : 
yet  we  can  always  fix  a  period  beyond  which  man 
cannot  live,  and  within  fome  moment  of  which  he 
will  die.  V/e  are  enabled  to  do  this,  not  by  any 
fpirit  of  prophecy,  or  forefight  into  the  event,  but  by 
obfervation  of  what  has  happened  in  all  cafes  of  hu¬ 
man  or  animal  exiftehce.  If  then  any  other  fubjed, 
fuch  for  inftance  as  a  fyftem  of  finance,  exhibits  in 


( 


) 


its  progtefs  a  feries  of  fymptoms  indicating  de¬ 
cay,  its  final  diffolution  is  certain,  and  the  period  of 
it  can  be  calculated  from  the  fymptoms  it  exhibits. 

Thofe  who  have  hitherto  written  on  the  Englilh 
fyftem  of  finance  (the  funding  fyftem)  have  been 
uniformly  imprefied  with  the  idea  of  its  downfall 
happening  fome  time  or  other .  They  took,  however, 
no  data  for  that  opinion,  but  exprefled  it  preaiCrive- 
ly,  or  merely  as  opinion,  from  a  conviction  that  the 
perpetual  duration  cf  fuch  a  fyftem  was  a  natural 
impoffibility.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  DoCtor  Price 
has  fpoken  of  it  ;  and  Smith  in  his  Wealth  of  Na¬ 
tions  has  fpoken  imthe  fame  manner  ;  that  is,  merely 
as  opinion  without  data.  <c  The  progrefs,  fays  Smith, 
of  the  enormous  debts,  which  at  prefent  opprefs,  and 
will  in  the  long  run  mojl  probably  ruin ,  all  the  great 
nations  of  Europe,  (he  fhoiild  have  faid  governments ) 
has  been  pretty  uniform.”  But  this  general  manner 
of  fpeaking,  though  it  might  make  fome  impreftion, 
carried  with  it  no  convi&ion. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  prediCf  any  thing  ;  but  I 
will  {how  from  data  already  known,  from  fymptoms 
and  facts,  which  the  Englifh  funding  fyftem  has  al¬ 
ready  exhibited  publicly,  that  it  will  not  continue  to 
the  end  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  life,  fuppofmg  him  to  live  the 
ufual  age  of  a  man.  Plow  much  fooner  it  may  fall, 
I  leave  to  others  to  predict. 

Let  financiers  diverfify  fy Items  of  credit  as  they 
will,  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  every  fyftem  of  cre¬ 
dit  is  a  fyftem  of  paper  money.  Two  experiments 
have  already  been  had  upon  paper  money  ;  the  one  in 
America  the  other  iu  France.  In  both  thofe  cafes  the 
whole  capital  was  emitted,  and  that  whole  capital, 
which  in  America  was  called  continental  money,  and 
in  France  aflignats,  appeared  in  circulation  ;  the  con- 
lequence  of  which  was,  that  the  quantity  became  fo 
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snormous,  and  fo  difprrportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
population,  and  to  the  quantity  of  objedls  upon  which 
it  could  be  employed,  that  the  market,  if  I  may  fo 
exprefs  it,  was  glutted  with  it,  and  the  value  of  it 
fell.  Between  five  and  fix  years  determined  the  fate 
of  thofe  experiments.  The  fame  fate  would  have 
happened  to  gold  and  filver,  could  gold  and  filver 
have  been  iffued  in  the  fame  abundant  manner  as 
paper  had  been,  and  confined  within  the  coun¬ 
try  as  paper  money  always  is,  by  having  no  circu¬ 
lation  out  of  it ;  or,  to  fpeak  on  a  larger  fcale,  the 
fame  thing  would  happen  in  the  world,  could  the 
world  be  glutted  with  gold  and  filver,  as  America 
and  France  has  been  with  paper. 

The  Englilh  fyftem  differs  from  that  of  America 
and  France  in  this  one  particular,  that  its  capital  is 
kept  out  of  fight  that  is,  it  does  not  appear  in  cir¬ 
culation.  Were  the  whole  capital  of  the  national 
debt,  which  at  the  time  I  v/rite  this  is  aim  oft  four 
hundred  million  pounds  fterling,  to  be  emitted  in  af- 
fignats  or  bills,  and  that  whole  quantity  put  -into 
circulation,  as  was  done  in  America  and  in  France, 
thofe  Englilh  affignats,  or  bills,  would  fink  in  value 
as  thofe  of  America  and  France  have  done  ;  and  that 
in  a  greater  degree,  becaufe  the  quantity  of  them 
would  be  more  difproportioned  to  the  quantity  of  po¬ 
pulation  in  England,  than  was  the  cafe  in  either  of 
the  other  two  countries.  A  nominal  pound  fterling 
in  fuch  bills  would  not  be  worth  one  penny. 

But  though  the  Englilh  fyftem,  by  thus  keeping 
the  capital  out  of  fight,  is  prefer ved  from  hafty  de¬ 
ft  ru£f  ion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  America  and  France,  it 
neverthelefs  approaches  the  fame  fatd,  and  will  ar¬ 
rive  at  it  with  the  fame  certainty,  though  by  a  flower 
progrefs.  The  difference  is  altogether  in  the  degree 
of  fpeed  by  which  the  two  fyftems  approach  their 
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fate,  which,  to  fpeak  in  round  numbers,  is  as  twen¬ 
ty  is  to  one  ;  that  is,  the  Englilh  fyftem,  that  of  fund¬ 
ing  the  capital  inftead  of  iffuing  it,  contained  within 
itfelf  a  capacity  of  enduring  twenty  ■  times  longer 
than  the  fyftems  adopted  by  America  and  France ; 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  would  arrive  at  the  fame 
common  grave,  the  Potter’s  field,  of  paper  money. 

The  datum  I  take  for  this  proportion  of  twenty 
to  one,  is  the  difference  between  a  capital  and  the 
intereft  at  five  per  cent.  Twenty  times  the  intereft 
is  equal  to  the  capital.  The  accumulation  of  paper 
money  in  England  is  in  proportion  to^the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  the  intereft  upon  every  new  loan ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  progrefs  to  diffolution  is  twenty  times  flow¬ 
er  than  if  the  capital  were  to  be  emitted  and  put  into 
circulation  immediately.  Every  twenty  years  in  the 
Englilh  fyftem  is  equal  to  one  year  in  the  French  and 
American  fyftems. 

Having  thus  ftated  the  duration  of  the  two  fyf¬ 
tems,  that  of  funding  upon  intereft,  and  that  of  emit¬ 
ting  the  whole  capital  without  funding,  to  be  as 
twenty  to  one,  I  come  to  examine  the  fymptpms  of 
decay  approaching  to  diffolution,  that  the  Englilh 
fyftem  has  already  exhibited,  and  to  compare  them 
with  fimilar  fymptoms  in  the  French  and  American 

The  Englilh  funding  fyftem  began  one  hundred 
years  ago  ;  in  which  time  there  has  been  fix  wars  in¬ 
cluding  the  war  that  ended  in  1697. 

1.  The  war  that  ended,  as  I  have  juft  faid,  in  1697. 

2.  The  war  that  began  in  1702. 

3.  The  war  that  began  in  1739. 

4.  The  war  that  began  in  175 <5. 

5.  The  American  war  that  began  in  1775'. 

6.  The  prefent  war  that  began  in  1 793. 


fyftems 
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The  national  debt,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war, 
which  ended  in  1697,  I  was  twenty  one  millions  and 
an  half.  (See  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  chapter 
on  Public  Debts.)  We  now  fee  it  approaching  fall 
to  four  hundred  millions.  If  between  thofe  two 
extremes  of  twenty  one  millions  and  four  .hundred 
millions,  embracing  the  feveral  expenccs  of  all  the 
including  wars,  there  exifls  fome  common  ratio  that 
will  afcertain  arithmetically  the  amount  of  the  debt 
at  the  end  of  each  war,  as  certainly  as  the  fadl  is 
now  known  to  be,  that  ratio  will  in  like  manner  de¬ 
termine  what  the  amount  of  the  debt  will  be  in  ail 
future  wars,  and  will  afcertain  the  period  within 
which  the  funding  fyftem  will  expire  in  a  bankrupt¬ 
cy  of  the  government  5  for  the  ratio  I  allude  to  is 
the  ratio  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  has  eftablifh- 
ed  for  itfelf. 

Hitherto  no  idea  has  been  entertained  that  any 
fuch  ratio  exifted,  or  could  exift,  that  could  deter¬ 
mine  a  problem  of  this  kind,  that  is,  that  could  af¬ 
certain,  without  having  any  knowledge  of  the  fa£t, 
what  the  expence  of  any  former  war  had  been,  or 
what  the  expcnce  of  any  future  war  would  be  ;  but 
it  is  neverthelefs  true  that  fuch  a  ratio  does  exift,  as 
I  (hall  fhew,  and  alfo  the  mode  of  applying  it. 

The  ratio  I  allude  to  is  not  in  arithmetical  pro- 
grefiion,  like  the  numbers 

3>  4>  5>  ^5  7>  ^3 

nor  yet  in  geometrical  progreflion,  like  the  numbers 

2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  256; 

but  is  in  the  feries  of  one  half  upon  each  preceding 
number  ;  like  the  numbers 

8,  12,  18,  27,  40,  6o,  90,  135. 

Any  perfon  can  perceive  that  the  fecond  num^,. 


1 2,  is  produced  by  the  preceding  number  8,  and 
half  8  :  and  that  the  third  number  1 8  is  in  like  man¬ 
ner  produced  by  the  preceding  number  1 2  and  half 
1 2,  and  fo  on  for  the  reft.  They  can  alfo  fee  how 
rapidly  the  fums  increafe  as  the  ratio  proceeds.  The 
difference  betwen  the  two  fir  ft  numbers  is  but  4,  but 
the  difference  between  the  two  laft  is  45  ;  and  from 
thence  they  may  fee  with  what  immenfe  rapidity  the 
national  debt  has  encreafed,  and  will  continue  to 
encreafe,  till  it  exceeds  the  ordinary  powers  of  cal¬ 
culation,  and  lofes  itfelfin  cyphers. 

I  come  now  to  apply  the  ratio  as  a  rule  to  deter¬ 
mine  all  the  cafes. 

1  begin  with  the  war  that  ended  in  1697,  which 
was  the  war  in  which  the  funding  fyftem  began. 
The  expence  of  that  war  was  twenty-one  millions 
and  an  half.  In  order  to  afcertain  the  expence  of 
the  next  war,  I  add  to  twenty-one  millions  and  an 
half,  the  half  thereof  (ten  millions  and  three  quar¬ 
ters)  which  makes  thirty  one  millions  and  three 
quarters  for  the  expence  of  that  war.  This  thirty- 
one  millions  and  three  quarters,  added  to  the  former 
debt  of  twenty-one  millions  and  an  half,  carries  the 
national  debt  to  52  millions  and  three  quarters. 
Smith,  in  his  chapter  on  Public  Debts,  fays,  the 
national  debt  was  at  this  time  53  millions. 

I  proceed  to  afcertain  the  expence  of  the  next 
war,  that  of  1739,  by  adding,  as  in  the  former 
cafe,  one  half  to  the  expence  of  the  preceding  war. 
The  expence  of  the  preceding  war  was  thirty-one 
millions  and  three  quarters  ;  for  the  fake  of  even 
numbers,  fay  32  millions,  the  half  of  which  (16) 
makes  forty  eight  millions  for  the  expence  of  that 
war. 

I  proceed  to  afcertain  the  expence  of  the  war  of 
17756,  by  adding,  according  to  the  ratio,  one  half  to 
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the  expence  or  the  preceding  war.  The  expence 
of  the  preceding  war  was  taken  at  48  millions, 
the  half  of  which  (24)  makes  72  millions  for  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  that  war.  Smith  (chapter  on  Public  Debts) 
fays,  the  expence  of  the  war  of  1756  was  72  milli¬ 
ons  and  a  quarter. 

I  proceed  to  afcertain  the  expence  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  war  of  1775,  by  adding,  as  in  the  former  cafes, 
one  half  to  the  expence  of  the  preceding  war.  The 
expence  of  the  preceding  war  was  72  millions,  the 
half  of  which  (3 6)  makes  108  millions  for  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  that  war.  In  the  laft  edition  of  Smith, 
(chapter  on  Public  Debts)  he  fays,  the  expence  of 
the  American  war  was  more  than  an  hundred  millions - 

I  come  now  to  afcertain  the  expence  of  the  pre- 
fent  war,  fuppoling  it  to  continue  as  long  as  former 
wars  have  done,  and  the  funding  fyftem  not  to 
break  up  before  that  period.  The  expence  of  the 
preceding  war  was  108  millions,  the  half  of  which 
(54)  makes  one  hundred  and  fixty-two  millions  for 
the  expence  of  the  prefent  wa It  gives  fymptoms 
of  going  beyond  this  fum,  fuppofing  the  funding 
fyftem  not  to  break  up  ;  for  the  loans  of  the  laft 
year  and  of  the  prefent  year,  are  twenty-two  milli¬ 
ons  each  which  exceeds  the  ratio  compared  with 
the  loans  of  the  preceding  war.  It  will  not  be  from 
the  inability  of  procuring  loans  that  the  fyftem  will 
break  up.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  facility  with 
which  loans  can  be  procured,  that  haftens  that  event. 
The  loans  are  altogether  paper  tranfadlions,  and  it 
is  the  excefs  of  them  that  brings  on,  with  accele¬ 
rating  fpeed,  that  progreflive  depreciation  of  fund¬ 
ed  paper  money  that  will  diffolvethe  funding  fyftem. 

I  proceed  to  afcertain  the  expence  oft  future 
wars,  and  I  do  this  merely  to  fhew  the  impofiibility 


\ 
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of  the  continuance  of  the  funding  fyftem,  and  the 
certainty  of  its  diffoiution. 

The  expence  of  the  next  war,  after  the  prefent 
war,  according  to  the  ratio  that  has  ascertained 
the  preceding  cafes,  will  be  -  ..  243  millions 

Expence  of  the  Second  war  -  -  364  millions 


of  the  third  war 
of  the  fourth  war 
of  the  fifth  war 


546  millions 
819  millions 
1228  millions 


3200  millions; 


which,  at  only  4  per  cent,  will  require  taxes  to  the 
nominal  amount  of  one  hundred  twenty-eight  milli¬ 
ons  to  pay  the  annual  intereft,  beiides  the  intereft 
of  the  prefent  debt,  and  the  expence  of  government, 
which  are  not  included  in  this  account.  Is  there  a 
man  fo  mad,  fo  ftupid,  as  to  fuppofe  this  fyftem  can 
continue  ? 

When  I  firft  conceived  the  idea  of  feekin°-  for  fome 

O 

Common  ratio  that  fhould  apply  as  a  rule  of  measure¬ 
ment  to  all  the  cafe  *  of  the  funding  fyftem,  fo  far 
as  to  afeertain  the  feveral.  ftages  cf  its  approach  to 
diffoiution,  I  had  no  expectation  that  any  ratio  could 
be  found  that  would  apply  with  fo  much  exadtnefs 
as  this  does.  I  was  led  to  the  idea  merely  by  ob- 
ferving  that  the  funding  fyftem  was  a  thing  in  con¬ 
tinual  progreftion,  and  that  whatever  was  in  a 
ftate  of  progreftion,  might 'be  fuppofed  to  admit  of, 
,  at  leaft,  fome  general  ratio  of  meafurement  that 
would  apply  without  any  very  great  variation.  But 
who  could  have  fuppofed  that  falling  fyftems,  or 
falling  opinions,  admitted  of  a  ratio,  apparently  as 
true  as  the  defeent  of  falling  bodies  ?  I  have  not 
made  the  ratio,  any  more  than  Newton  made  the 
ratio  of  gravitation.  I  have  only  difeovered  it,  and 
explained  the  mode  of  applying  it. 
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To  (hew  at  one  view  the  rapid  progrefiion  of  the 

funding  fyftem  to  deftnuftion,  and  to  expofe  th£ 
folly  of  thole  who  blindly  believe  in  its'  continuance, 
or  who  artfully  endeavour  to  impofe  that  belief  up¬ 
on  others,  I  exhibit  in  the  annexed  table,  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  each  of  the  fix  wars  lince  the  funding  fyf- 
tem  began,  as  afcertained  by  the  ratio',  and  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  fix  wars  yet  to  come,  afcertained  by  the 
fame  ratio. 

Fir  ft  fix  wars.  Second  fix  wars. 

243  millions 
364  millions 
54 6  millions 
810  millions 
1228  millions 
1842  millions 

Total  -  -  444  millions  Total  -  5042  millions 


1  -  -  21  millions  1 

2  -  -  33  millions  2  - 

3  -  48  millions  3 

4  -  -  72  millions  *  4  - 

5  -  -  108  millions  5  -  - 

6  -  -  162  millions  6  - 


*  The  actual  expence  of  the  war  of  1739,  did  not  come  up  ro 
the  fum  aicertained  by  the  ratio  But  as  that  which  is  the  na¬ 
tural  dii  portion  of  a  thing,  as  it  is  the  natural  difpofition  of  a 
ftream  of  water  to  defcend,  will,  it  impeded  in  its  courfe,  om 
vercorse  by  a  new  effort  what  it  had  loft  by  that  impediment,  f© 
it  was  with  refpeit  to  this  war  and  the  next  (1756)  taken  coi- 
letlively;  for  the  expence  of  the  war  1756,  IcSeftoied  the  equili¬ 
brium  of  the  ratio,  as  fully  as  if  it  had  not  been  impeded.  A 
circumftance  that  ferves  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  ratio  more  ful¬ 
ly  than  if  the  interruption  had  not  taken  place.  The  war  of 
1739,  was  languid;  the  efforts  were  below  the  value  of  money 
at  that  time;  for  the  ratio  is  the  meafure  of  the  depreciation  of 
money  in  confequence  of  the  funding  fyftem;  or  what  comes  to 
the  fame  end,  it  is  the  meafure  ol  the  encreafe  of  paper  Every 
additional  quantity  of  it,  whether  in  bank  notes  or  other  wife, 
diminifhes  the  real ,  though  not  the  nominal  value  of  the  former 
quantity. 

B 
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Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  power  with 
which  even  a  fmall  ratio,  adding  in  progrefiion, 
multiplies  in  a  long  feries,  will  fee  nothing  to  won¬ 
der  at  in  this  table.  Thofe  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  that  fubjedl,  and  not  knowing  what  elfe  to 
fay,  may  be  inclined  to  deny  it.  But  it  is  not  their 
opinion  one  way,  nor  mine  the  other,  that  can  in¬ 
fluence  the  event.  The  table  exhibits  the  natural- 
march  of  the  funding  fyftem  to  its  irredeemable 
difTolution.-— Suppofmg  the  prefent  government  of 
England  to  continue  and  to  go  on,  as  it  has  gone 
on  lince  the  funding  fyftem  began,  I  would  not 
give  twenty  (hillings  for  one  hundred  pounds  in. 
the  funds  to  be  paid  twenty  years  hence.  I  do  not 
fpeak  this  predidlively  ;  I  produce  the  data  upon 
upon  which  that  belief  is  founded  ;  and  which  da¬ 
ta  it  is  every  body's  intereft  to  know,  who  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  funds,  or  who  are  going 
to  bequeath  property  to  their  defeendants  to  be  paid 
at  a  future  day. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  aiked,  that  as  governments  or 
minifters  proceeded  by  no  ratio  in  making  loans  or 
incurring  debts,  and  as  nobody  intended  any  ratio,  or 
thought  of  any,  how  does  it  happen  that  there  is 
one  ?  I  anfwer  that  the  ratio  is  founded  in  neceflity; 
and  I  now  go  to- explain  what  that  neceflity  is. 

It  will  always  happen  that  the  price  of  labour  or 
of  the  produce  of  labour,  be  that  produce  what  it 
may,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  mo¬ 
ney  in  a  country,  admitting  things  to  take  their  na¬ 
tural  courfc.  Before  the  invention  of  the  funding 
fyftem,  there  was  no  other  money  than  ojold  and 
filver ;  and  as  nature  gives  out  thofe  metals  with  a 
fparing  hand  and  in  regular  annual  quantities  from 
the  mines,  the  feveral  prices  of  things  were  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  quantity  of  money  at  that  time,  and 
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fo  nearly  flationary  as  to  vary  but  little  in  any  fifty 
or  fixty  years  of  that  period. 

When  the  funding  fyflem  began,  a  fubftitute  for 
gold  and  filver  began  alfo.  That  fubftitute  was  pa¬ 
per  ;  and  the  quantity  of  it  encreafed  as  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  intereft  encreafed  upon  accumulated  loans. 
This  appearance  of  a  new  and  additional  fpecies 
of  money  in  the  nation  foon  began  to  break 
the  relative  value,  which  money  and  the  things 
it  will  purchafe,  bore  to  each  other  before.  Eve¬ 
ry  thing  rofe  in  price,  but  the  rife  at  firft  was 
little  and  flow,  like  the  difference  in  units  between 
the  two  firft  numbers  8  and  12,  compared  with 
the  two  laft  numbers  90  and  135  in  the  table.  It  was 
hovrever  fufficient  to  make  itfelf  confiderably  felt  in 
a  large  tranfadlion.  When  therefore  government, 
by  engaging  in  a  new  war,  required  a  new  loan,  it 
was  obliged  to  make  a  higher  loan  than  the  for¬ 
mer  loan  to  balance  the  encreafed  price  to  which 
things  had  rifen ;  and  as  that  new  loan  encreafed  the 
quantity  of  paper  in  proportion  to  the  new  quantity 
of  intereft,  it  carried  the  price  of  things  (bill  higher 
than  before.  The  next  loan  was  again  higher  to  bal- 
laiice  that  further  encreafed  price  5  and  all  this  in  the 
fame  manner,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree,  that 
every  new  emiffion  of  continental  money  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  or  of  affignats  in  France,  were  greater  than  the 
preceding  emiffton  to  make  head  againft  the 
advance  of  prices,  till  the  combat  could  be  main¬ 
tained  no  longer.  Herein  is  founded  the  necef- 
fity,  of  which  I  have  juft  fpoken.  That  neceflity 
proceeds  with  accelerating  velocity,  and  the  ratio  i 
have  laid  down  is  the  meafure  of  that  acceleration 
cr,  to  fpaak  the  technical  language  of  the  fubjecl, 
it  13  the  meafure  of  the  encreafing  depreciation  of 
funded  paper  money,  which  it  is  impoffible  to  pre¬ 
vent,  while  the  quantity  of  that  money  and  of  bank 
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notes  continues  to  multiply.  What  elfe  but  this  can 
account  for  the  difference  between  one  war  coiling 
21  millions  and  another  war  coiling  160  millions  ? 

The  difference  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the 
fcore  of  extraordinary  efforts  or  extraordinary  at- 
ghievemenls.  The  war  that  coil  21  millions  was 
the  war  of  the  confederates,  hiflorically  called  the 
grand  alliance,  conjliling  of  England,  Auilria  and 
Holland,  in  the  time  of  William  the  third,  againil 
Louis  the  fourteenth,  and  in  which  the  confede¬ 
rates  were  victorious.  The  p  re  lent  is  a  war  of  a 
much  greater  confederacy  ;  a  confederacy  pf  Eng¬ 
land,  Auilria,  Pruffia,  the  German  Empire,  Spain, 
Holland,  Naples  and  Sardinia,  eight  powers  againil 
the  French  Republic  iingly,  and  the  Republic  has 
beaten  the  whole  confederacy. — But  to  return  to 
my  fubje£l. 

It  is  faid  in  England  that  the  value  pf  paper  keeps 
equal  with  the  value  of  gold  and  filver.  But  the 
cafe  is  not  rightly  ilated  \  for  the  fad  is,  that  the 
paper  has  pulled  down  the  value  of  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver  to  a  level  with  itfelf.  Gold  and  filver  will  not 
purchafe  fo  much  of  any  purchafeable  article  at  this 
day  as  if  no  paper  had  appeared,  nor  fo  much  as  it 
will  in  any  country  in  Europe  where  there  is  no 
paper.  How  long  this  hanging  together  of  money 
and  paper  will  continue,  makes  a  new  cafe,  becaufe 
it  daily  expofcs  the  fyffem  to  fudden  death,  indepen¬ 
dant  of  the  natural  death  it  would  other  wife  fuffer. 

I  confider  the  funding  fyftem  as  being  now  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  laid  twenty  years  of  its  exiflence. 
The  lingle  circumftance,  were  there  no  other,  that 
a  war  fhould  now  coil  nominally  one  hundred 
and  fixfcy  millions,  which  when  the  fyftem  began 
coil  but  twenty-one  millions,  or  that  the  loan  far 
one  year  only  (including  the  loan  to  the  Emperor) 
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ihculd  now  be  nominally  greater  than  the  whole  ex¬ 
pence  cf  that  war,  {hews  the  {late  of  depreciation 
to  which  the  funding  fyftem  has  arrived.  Its  de¬ 
preciation  is  in  the  proportion  of  eight  for  one,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  value  of  its  money  when  the  fyftem 
began  ;  which  is  the  {fate  the  French  affignats  Hood 
in  a  year  ago  (March  1705)  compared  with  gold 
and  diver.  It  is  therefore  that  I  fay,  that  the  Eng- 
lifli  funding  fyftem  has  entered  into  the  laft  twenty 
years  of  its  exiftence,  comparing  each  twenty  years 
cf  the  Englifh  fyftem,  with  every  fmgle  year  of  the 
American  and  French  fyftems,  as  before  ftated. 

Again,  fuppofing  the  prefent  war  to  clofe  as 
former  wars  have  done,  and  without  producing 
either  revolution  or  reform  in  England,  another 
war,  at  leaft,  muft  be  looked  for  in  the  fpace  of  the 
twenty  years  I  allude  to ;  for  it  has  never  yet  hap¬ 
pened  that  twenty  years  have  paffed  oft  without  a 
war,  and  that  more  efpecially  fince  the  Englifh  go¬ 
vernment  has  dabbled  in  German  politics,  and  fhewn 
a  difpolition  to  infult  the  world,  and  the  world  of 
commerce,  with  her  navy.  That  next  war  will 
carry  the  national  debt  to  very  nearly  feven  hundred 
millions,  the  intereft  of  which  at  four  per  cent,  will 
be  twenty-eight  millions,  befides  the  taxes  for  the 
(then)  expences  of  government,  wrhich  will  encreafe 
in  the  fame  proportion,  and  which  will  carry  the 
taxes  to  at  leaft  forty  millions ;  and  if  another  war 
only  begin,  it  will  quickly  carry  them  to  above  fifty; 
for  it  is  in  the  laft  twenty  years  of  the  funding  fyftem,, 
as  in  the  laft  year  of  the  American  and  French  fyf¬ 
tems  without  funding,  that  all  the  great  {hocks 
begin  to  operate. 

I  have  juft  mentioned  that  paper,  in  England, 
has  pulled  down  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  to  a 
level  with  itfelf ;  and  that  this  pulling  down  of  gold 
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and  bluer  money  has  created,  the  appearance  of  pa¬ 
per  money  keeping  up.  The  fame  thing  and  the 
fame  miflake  took  place  in  America  and  in  France, 
and  continued  for  a  confiderable  time  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  fyftem  of  paper ;  and  the 
adtual  depreciation  of  money  was  hidden  under  that 
miftak^. 

It  was  faid  in  America,  at  that  time,  that  every 
thing  was  becoming  dear  ;  but  gold  and  filver  could 
then  buy  thofe  dear  articles  no  cheaper  than  paper 
could  ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  called  depreciation. 
The  idea  of  dearnefs  efcablifhed  itfelf  for  the  idea  of 
depreciation.  The  fame  was  the  cafe  in  France. 
Though  every  thing  rofe  in  price  foon  after  aflig- 
nats  appeared,  yet  thofe  dear  articles  could  be  pur- 
chafed  no  cheaper  with  gold  and  filver  than  with 
paper,  and  it  was  only  faid  that  things  were  dear . 
The  fame  is  dill  the  language  in  England.  They 
call  it  dearnefs .  But  they  will  foon  find  that  it  is 
•an  actual  depreciation,  and  that  this  depreciation  is 
the  effedt  of  the  funding  (iyftem  ;  which  by  crowd¬ 
ing  fuch  a  continually  encreafing  mafs  of  paper  into 
circulation,  carries  down  the  value  of  gold  and  filver 
with  it.  But  gold  and  filver  will,  in  the  long  run, 
revolt  againfi  depreciation,  and  feparate  from  the 
value  of  paper  ,  for  the  progrefs  of  all  fuch  fy (terns 
appears  to  be,  that  the  paper  will  take  the  com¬ 
mand  in  the  beginning,  and  gold  and  filver  in  the 
end. 

But  this  fucceflion  in  the  command  of  gold  and 
filver  over  paper,  makes  a  crifis  far  more  eventful 
to  the  funding  fyftem  than  to  any  other  fyftem  up¬ 
on  which  paper  can  be  ifiued  ;  for,  Unfitly  (peaking, 
it  is  not  a  crifis  of  danger,  but  a  fymptom  of  death. 
It  is  a  death  (broke  to  the  funding  fyftem.  It4is  a 
revolution  in  the  whole  of  its  affairs. 
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If  paper  be  iilued  without  being  funded  upo n 
interell,  emiflions  of  it  can  be  continued  after  the 
value  of  it  feparates  from  gold  and  filver,  as  we 
have  feen  in  the  two  cafes  of  America  and  France. 
But  the  funding  fyftem  refts  altogether  upon  the 
value  of  paper  being  equal  to  gold  and  filver  ;  which 
willbe  aslongasthepaper  can  continue  carrying  down 
the  value  of  gold  and  filver  to  the  fame  level  to 
which  itfelf  defcends,  and  no  longer.  But  even  in 
this  Hate,  that  of  defcending  equally  together,  the 
minifter,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  find  hhnfelf 
befet  with  accumulating  difHculties ;  becaufe  the 
loans  and  taxes  voted  for  the  fervice  of  each  enfu- 

4- 

ing  year  will  wither  in  his  hands  before  the  year  ex¬ 
pires,  or  before  they  can  be  applied.  This  will 
force  him  to  have  recourfe  to  emiflions  of  what  is 
called  exchequer  and  navy  bills,  which  by  Bill  en- 
creating  the  mafs  of  paper  in  circulation,  will  drive 
on  the  depreciation  Bill  more  rapidly. 

It  ought  to  be  known  that  taxes  in  England  are 
not  paid  in  gold  and  filver,  but  in  paper  (bank  notes). 
Every  perfon  who  pays  any  considerable  quantity 
of  taxes,  fuch  as  malft ers,  brewers,  diftillers  (I  ap~ 
peal  for  the  truth  of  it  to  any  of  the  colledfors  of  ex- 
eife  in  England,  or  to  Mr.  Whitbread)  knows  this 
to  be  the  cafe.  There  is  not  gold  and  filver  enough 
in  the  nation  to  pay  the  taxes  in  coin,  as  I  fhall  ihewf 
and  confequently  there  is  not  money  enough  in  the 
bank  to  pay  the  notes.  The  interefl  of  the  national 
funded  debt  is  paid  at  the  bank  in  the  fame  kind 
of  paper  in  which  the  taxes  are  colledfed.  When 
people  find,  as  they  will  find,  a  relervednefs  among 
each  other  in  giving  gold  and  fidver  fer  bank  notes 
or  the  leafl  perference  for  the  former  over  the  lat¬ 
ter,  they  will  go  for  payment  to  the  bank  where 
they  have  a  right  to  .  go.  They  will  do  this  as  a  mea- 
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lure  cf  prudence*  each  one  for  himfelf,  arid  the  truth 
cr  delufion  of  the  funding  fyftem  will  then  be  proved* 

I  have  faid  in  the  foregoing  paragraph*  that  there 
is  not  gold  and  filver  enough  in  the  nation  to  pay  the 
taxes  in  coin*  and  confequently  that  there  cannot  be 
enough  in  the  bank  to  pay  the  notes.  As  I  do  not 
chufe  to  reft  any  thing  upon  aftertion,  I  appeal  for 
the  truth  of  this  to  the  publications  of  Mr.  Edeit 
(now  called  Lord  Auckland),  and  George  Chalmers* 
fecretary  to  the  board  of  trade  and  plantation,  of 
which  Jenkinfon  (now  called  Lord  Hawkfbury)  is 
prefident.  (Thefe  fort  of  folks  change  their  names 
fo  often,  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  know  them  as  it  is  to 
know  a  thief.)  Chalmers  gives  the  quantity  of  golfi 
and  filver  coin  from  the  returns  of  coinage  at  the 
mint ;  and  after  deducting  for  the  light  gold  re¬ 
coined,  fays,  that  the  amount  of  gold  and  filver  coin 
is  about  twenty  millions .  He  had  better  not  have 
proved  this,  efpecially  if  he  had  reflected  that  public 
credit  is  fufpicion  afleep*  The  quantity  is  much,  too 
little. 

Of  this  twenty  millions  (which  is  not  a  fourth 
part  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  there  is  in 
France,  as  is  fhewn  in  Mr.  Necker’s  treatife  on  the 
adminiftration  of  the  finances)  three  millions  at  leaft 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  in  Ireland,  fome  in  Scotland* 
and  in  the  Weft-Indies,  Newfoundland,  & c.  The 
quantity  therefore  in  England  cannot  be  more  than 
fixteen  millions,  which  is  four  millions  lefs  than  the 
amount  of  the  taxes.  But  admitting  there  to  be  fix- 
teen  millions,  not  more  than  a  fourth  part  thereof 
(four  millions)  can  be  in  London,  when  it  is  confi- 
dered  that  every  city,  town,  village,  and  farm-houfe 
in  the  nation  muft  have  a  part  of  it,  and  that  all  the 
great  rrianufadtories,  which  moil  require  cafh,  are 
out  of  London.  Of  this  four  millions  in  London, 
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every  banker,  merchant,  tradefman,  in  (hort  every 
individual  muft  have  fome.  He  mult  be  a  poor 
(hop-keeper  indeed,  who  has  not  a  few  guineas  in 
his  till.  The  quantity  of  cafh  therefore  in  the  bank 
can  never,  on  the  evidence,  of  circumftances,  be  fo 
much  as  two  millions  ;  molt  probably  not  more  than 
one  million  ;  and  on  this  (lender  twig,  always  liable 
to  be  broken,  hangs  the  whole  funding  fyftem  of 
four  hundred  millions,  befides  manv  millions  in 
bank  notes.  The  fum  in  the  bank  is  not  fuffici- 
ent  to  pay  one  fourth  of  only  one  year’s  intereft  of 
the  national  debt,  were  the  creditors  to  demand 
payment  in  cafh,  or  to  demand  cadi  for  the  bank 
notes  in  which  the  intereft  is  paid.  A  cireum- 
ftance  always  liable  to  happen. 

One  of  the  amufements  that  has  kept  up  the 
farce  of  the  funding  fyftem  is,  that  the  intereft  is 
regularly  paid.  But  as  the  intereft  is  always  paid 
in  bank  notes,  and  as  bank  notes  Can  always  be 
coined  for  the  purpofe,  this  mode  of  payment  proves 
nothing.  The  point  of  proof  is,  can  the  bank  give 
cafh  for  the  bank  notes  in  which  the  intereft  is 
paid  ?  If  it  cannot,  and  it  is  evident  it  cannot,  fome 
millions  of  bank  notes  muft  go  without  payment, 
and  thofe  holders  of  bank  notes  who  apply  laft  will 
be  worft  off.  When  the  prefen  t  quantity  of  cafh  in 
the  bank  be  paid  away,  it  is  next  to  impoftible  trb 
fee  how  any  new  quantity  is  to  arrive.  None  will 
arrive  from  taxes,  for  the  taxes  will  all  be  paid  in 
bank  notes  *,  and  (liould  the  government  refufe  bank 
notes  in  payment  of  taxes,  the  credit  of  bank  notes 
will  be  gone  at  once.  '  No  cafh  will  arrive  from  the 
bufinefs  of  difeounting  merchants’  bills,  for  every 
merchant  will  pay  off  thofe  bills  in  bank  notes  and 
not  in  cafh.  There  is  therefore  no  means  left  for 
the  bank  to  obtain  a  new  fupply  of  caih  after  the 
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prcfcnt  quantity^  be.  paiiE  away;.  But>  Beiide’s*  die r 
jmpoftibility  of  paying:  the  inter  eft  of  the  funded 
debt  in  cafh,  there  are  many  thoufand  perfons  in- 
London  and  in  the  country,  who  are  holders  of 
bank  notes  that  came  into  their  hands  in  the  fair 
way  of  trade,  and  who  are  not  ftockholders  in  the 
funds  ;  and  as  fueh  perfons  have  had  no  hand  i>i 
encreafing  the  demand  upon  the  bank,  as  thofe  have 
had,  who  for  their  own  private  intereft,  like  Boyd 
and  others,  are  contracting,  or  pretending  to  con¬ 
tract,  for  new  loans,  they  will  conceive  they  have, 
a  juft  right  their  bank  notes  ftiould  be  paid  firfte 
Boyd  has  been  very  fly  in  France,  in  changing  his. 
paper  into  cafii.  He  will  be  juft  as  fly  in  doing  the 
fame  thing  in  London,  for  he  has  learned  to  calcu-j 
late;  and  then  it  is  probable  he  will  fet  off  for  America. 

A  ftoppage  of  payment  at  the'  bank  is  not  a  new 
thing.  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  2, 
chap,  2>  fays,  That  in  the  year  1696,  exchequer  bills 
fell  forty,  fifty  and  fixty  pen  cent,  bank  notes  twen¬ 
ty  per  cent,  and  the  bank,  ftopt  payment.  That, 
which  happened  in  1696  may  happen  again  in  179 6. 
The  period/in  which  it  Happened  was  the  laft  year  ofi 
the  war  of  king  William.  It  neceflarily  put  a  ftop  ter 
the  further  emilfion  of  exchequer  and  navy  bills,  and 
to  the  railing  of  new  loans ;  and  the  peace  which 
1  took  place  the  next  year  was  probably  hurried  on 

by  this  circumftance,  and  faved  the  bank  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Smith,  in  fpeaking  cf  the  circumftances- 
of  the  bank,  upon  another  occafion,  fays  (book  2, 
chap.  2.)  “  This  great  company  has  been  reduced 

“  to  the  neceffity  ofpaying  in  fix-pences.”  When' 
a  bank  adopts  the  expedient  of  paying  in  fix-pences 
it  is  a  confeflion  of  infolvency. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  ever f  cafe  of  a-, 
failure  in  finances,  lines  the  fyftem  of  paper  began,  • 
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has  produced  a  revolution  in  governments,  cither 
total  or  partial.  A  failure  in  the  finances  of  France 
produced  the  French  revolution.  A  failure  in  the 
finance  of  the  affignats  broke  up  the  revolutionary 
government,  and  produced  the  prefent  French  Con- 
ftitution.  A  failure  in  the  finances  of  the  old  Con¬ 
gress  of  America,  and  the  embarraffments  it  brought 
upon  commerce,  broke  up  the  fyftem  of  the  old 
confederation,  and  produced  the  prefent  Federal 
Conftitution.  If  then  we  admit  of  reafoniag  by 
comparifon  of  caufes  and  events,  a  failure  in  the 
Englifh  finances  will  produce  Some  change  in  the 
government  of  that  country. 

As  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  project  of  paying  off  the  national 
•debt -by  applying  a  million  a  year  for  that  purpofe, 
while  he  continues  adding  more  than  twenty  milli¬ 
ons  a  year  to  it,  it  is  like  letting  a  man  with  a  wood¬ 
en  leg  to  run  after  a  hare.  The  longer  he  rims  the 
farther  he  is  off. 

When  I  laid  that  the  funding  fyftem  had  entered 
the  laft  twenty  years  of  its  exiftence,  I  certainly 
did  not  mean  that  it  would  continue  twenty  years, 
and  then  expire  as  a  leaie  would  do.  I  meant  to  de- 
feribe  that  age  of  decrepitude  in  which  death  is 
■every  day  to  bs  expedled,  and  life  cannot  continue 
long.  But  the  death  of  credit,  or  that  ftate  that  is  call¬ 
ed  bankruptcy,  is  not  always  marked  by  thofe  pre- 
greffive  ftages  of  vifible  decline,  that  mark  the  de¬ 
cline  of  natural  life.'  In  the  progreffion  of  natural 
life,  age  cannot  counterfeit  youth,  nor  conceal  the 
departure  of  juvenile  abilities.  But  it  is  otherwife 
with  refpedl  to  the  death  of  credit ;  for  though  all 
the  approaches  to  bankruptcy  may  actually  exift  in 
circum fiances,  they  admit  of  being  concealed  by 
appearances.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee 
the  bankrupt  of  to-day  a  man  in  credit  but  the  day 
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before  $  yet  no  fooncr  is  the  real  ftate  of  his  affairs 
known,  than  every  body  can  fee  he  had  been  infol- 
vent  long  before.  In  London,  the  greateft  theatre 
of  bankruptcy  in  Europe,  this  part  of  the  fubje& 
will  be  well  and  feelingly  underftood. 

Mr.  Pitt  continually  talks  of  credit  and  of  the  na¬ 
tional  refources.  Thefe  are  two  of  the  feigned  ap¬ 
pearances  by  which  the  approaches  to  bankruptcy 
are  concealed.  That  which  he  calls  credit  may  ex- 
ift,  as  I  have  juft  {hewn,  in  a  ftate  of  ikifolvency, 
and  is  always,  what  I  have  before  dercribed  it  to 
be,  Jufpicion  ajleep . 

As  to  national  refources,  Mr.  Pitt,  like  all  the 
Englilh  financiers  that  preceded  him  fince  the  fund¬ 
ing  fyftem  began,  has  uniformly  miftaken  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  refource  ;  that  is,  they  have  miftaken  it 
confiftently  with  the  delufion  of  the  funding  fyftem; 
but  time  is  explaining  the  delufion.  That  which 
he  calls,  and  which  they  called,  a  refource,  is  not 
a  refource,  but  is  the  anticipation  of  a  refource. 
They  have  anticipated  what  would  have  been  a 
refource  in  another  generation,  had  not  the  ufe  of 
it  been  fo  anticipated.  The  funding  fyftem  is  a  fyftem 
of  anticipations.  Thofe  who  eftablilhed  it  an  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  anticipated  the  refources  of  thofe 
who  were  to  live  an  hundred  years  after ;  for  the 
people  of  the  prefent  day  have  to  pay  the  intereft  of 
the  debts  contra&ed  at  that  time,  and  of  all* debts 
contracted  fince.  But  it  is  the  iaft  feather  that  breaks 

9 

the  horfe’s  back.  Had  the  fyftem  began  an  hun¬ 
dred  years  before,  the  amount  of  taxes  at  this  time, 
to  pay  the  annual  intereft  at  four  per  cent,  (could  we 
fuppofe  fuch  a  fyftem  of  infan-ity  could  have  conti¬ 
nued)  would  be  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
annually  ,  for  the  capital  of  the  debt  would  be  548 6 

millions,  according  to  the  ratio  that  afeertains  the  ex- 
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pence  of  the  wars  for  the  hundred  years  that  are  pafL 
But  long  before  it  could  have  reached  this  period, 
the  value  of  bank  notes,  from  the  immenfe  quanti¬ 
ty  of  them  (for  it  is.  in  paper  only  that  fuch  a  no¬ 
minal  revenue  could  be  -colledled)  would  have  been 
as  low  or  lower  than  continental  paper-money  has 
been  in  America,  or  aflignats  in  France  ;  and  as  to 
the  idea  of  exchanging  them  for  gold  and  {liver,  it 
is  too  abfurd  to  be  contradidied. 

Do  we  not  fee  that  nature,  in  all  her  operations, 
difowns  the  vifionary  bafis  upon  which  the  funding 
fyftem  is  built.  She  adts  always  by  renewed  fuc- 
ceffions,  and  never  by  accumulating  additions  perpe¬ 
tually  progreiTmg.  Animals  and  vegetables,  men  and 
trees,  have  exifted  ever  fince  the  world  began  ^  but 
that  exiftence  has  been  carried  on  by  fuccefhons  of 
generations,  and  not  by  continuing  the  fame  men 
and  the  fame  trees  in  exiftence  that  exifted  firft  ; 
and  to  make  room  for  the  new,  fhe  removes  the  old. 
Every  natural  ideot  can  fee  this.  It  is  the  ftock- 
jobbing  ideot  only  that  miftakes.  He  has  conceived 
that  art  can  do  what  nature  cannot.  He  is  teaching 
her  a  new  fyftem- — That  there  is  no  occafion  for 
paan  to  die. — That  the  fcheme  of  creation  can  be 
carried  on  upon  the  plan  of  the  funding  fyftem. — 
That  it  can  proceed  by  continual  additions  of  new 
beings,  like  new  loans,  and  all  live  together  in 
eternal  youth.  Go,  count  the  graves,  thou  ideot, 
and  learn  the  folly  of  thy  arithmetic. 

But  befides  thefe  things,  there  is  fomcthing  vifi- 
bly  farcical  in  the  whole  operation  of  loaning.  It  is 
fcarcely  more  than  four  years  ago  that  fuch  a  rot  of 
bankruptcy  fpread  itfelf  over  London,  that  the 
whole  commercial  fabric  tottered  j  trade  and  credit 
were  at  a  ftand  ;  and  fuch  was  the  ftate  of  things, 
that  to  prevent,  or  fufpend,  a  general  bankruptcy. 
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the  government  lent  the  merchants  fix  millions  m 
government  paper,  and  now  the  merchants  lend  the 
government  twenty-two  millions  in  their paper ;  and 
two  parties,  Boyd  and  Morgan,  men  but  little  known, 
contend  who  fit  ail  be  the  lenders.  What  a  farce  is 
this  !  It  reduces  the  operation  of  loaning  to  accom- 
dation  paper,  in  which  the  competitors  contend, 
not  who  {hall  lend,  but  who  fhall  fign,  becaufe  there 
is  fome thing  to  be  got  for  figning. 

Every  Englilh  {lock-jobber  and  minifter  boafts  of 
the  credit  of  England.  Its  credit,  fay  they,  is  grea¬ 
ter  than  that  of  any  country  in  Europe.  There  is  a 
good  reafon  for  this;  for  there  is  not  another  country 
in  Europe  that  could  be  made  the  dupe  of  fuch  a 
delufion.  The  Engljfh  funding  fyftem  will  remain 
a  monument  of  wonder,  not  fo  much  on  account  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried,  as  of  the 
folly  of  believing  in  it. 

Thofe  who  had  formerly  predicted  that  the  fun¬ 
ding  fyftem  would  break  up  when  the  debt  fhould 
amount  to  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions,  erred  only,  in  not  difling uiftiing  between 
infolvency  and  adlual  bankruptcy;  for  the  infolvency 
commenced  as  foon  as  the  government  became  un¬ 
able  to  pay  the  intereft  in  cafh,  or  to  give  cafh  for 
the  bank  notes  in  which  the  intereft  was  paid,  whe¬ 
ther  that inability  was  known  or  not,  or  whether  it 
was  fufpedled  or  not.  Infolvency  always  takes  place 
before  bankruptcy,  for  bankruptcy  is  nothing  more 
than  the  publication  of  that  infolvency.  In  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  an  individual,  it  often  happens  that  infol¬ 
vency  exifts  feveral  years  before  bankruptcy,  and 
that  the  infolvency  is  concealed  and  carried  on  till 
the  individual  is  not  able  to  pay  one  {billing  in  the 
pound.  A  government  can  ward  off  bankruptcy 
longer  than  an  individual;  but  infolvency  will  in- 
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evifably  produce  bankruptcy,  whether  in  an  indiJ 
vicinal  or  in  a  government.  If  then  the  quantity  of 
bank  notes  payable  on  demand,  which  the  bank  has 
iffued,  are  greater  than  the  bank  can  pay  off,  the 
bank  is  infolvent  $  and  when  that  insolvency  be  de«^ 
dared,  it  is  bankruptcy.-  * 


*  Among  the  delusions  that  have  been  impofed  upon  the  na¬ 
tion  by  ministers,  to  give  a  falfe  colouring  to  its  affairs,  and  by 
none  more  than  by  Mr.  Pitt,  is  a  mstley  amphibious  caractered 
thing  called  the  balance  t>f  trade.  This  balance  ef  trade,  as  it  is 
called,  is  taken  from  the  c-ftom-houfe  books,  in  which  entries 
are  made  of  all  cargoes  exported,  and  alfo  of  all  cargoes  imported 
fn  each  year;  and  when  the  value  of  the  exports,  according  to 
fhe  price  let  upon  them  by  the  exporter  or  by  the  cuftom-houfe,. 
is  greater  than  the  value  of  the  imports  efcimated  in  the  fame 
manner,  they  fas ,  the  balance  of  trade  is  fo  mush  in  their  favour. 

The  cuftom-houfe  backs  prove  regularly  enough  that  fo  many 
cargoes  have  been  exported,  and  fo  many  imported  f  but  this  id 
ail  that  they  prove  or  were  intended  to  prove.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  balance  os  profit  or  lofs  ?  and  it  is 
ignorance  ter  appeal  to  them  upon  tte.it  account;  for  t  lie  cafe  i3y 
■that  the  greater  the  lols  is  in  any  one  year,  the  higher  will  this 
thing' called  the  balance  of  trade  appear  to  be  according  to  thd 
cuftom-houfe  books.  For  example,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Me-- 
Siterranean  convoy  has  been  taken  by  the  French  this  year  :  con- 
feqnently  thofe  cargoes  will  r.crt  appear  as  imports  on  the  cuftom- 
houfe  books,  and  therefore  the  balance  g£  trade,  by  whTii  they 
mean  the  profits  of  it  will  appear  to  be  fo  much  the  greater  as 
this  lofs  amounts  to;  and  cm  the  ether  hand,-  had  the  lofs  not 
happened,  the  profits  would  have  appeared  to  ha  e  been  fc 
much  the  lefs.  A 11  the  Ioffes  happening  at  fca  to  returning  car¬ 
goes,  by  accidents,  by  the  elements,-  or  by  capture,  make  the 
balance  appear  the-higher  on  the  fide  of  the  exports ;  and  were 
they  all  loft  at  fea,  it  would  appear  to  be  ail  profir  on  the  cuftom- 
houfe  books.  Alfo  every  cargo  of  exports  that  is  loft,  that  occaii- 
ons  another  to  be  fent,  adds  in  like  manner  to  the  fide  of  the 
exports,  and  appears  as  profit.  This  year  the  balance  of  trad1® 
will  appear  high,  becaufe  the  Ioffes  have  been  great  by  capture 
xad  by  ftorms.  The  ignorance  of  the  Biitifir  parliament,  in  lif- 
tening  to  this  hackneyed  impofition  of  minifters  about  the  bal¬ 
ance  oi  trade,  is  aftcnifhing.  It  fhev.*s  how  little  the  know  of 
national  affairs,  and  Mr.  Groy  may  as  well  talk  Greek  to  there, 
as  make  motions  about  the  ft  ate  of  the  nation*  They  under, 
ftand  fox-hunting:  and  the  ga&ne-laws. 
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t  come  now  to  {hew  the  feveral  ways  by  which 
hank  notes  get  into  circulation.  I  (hall  afterwards 
offer  an  eflimate  on  the  total  quantity  or  amount  of 
bank  notes  exifting  at  this  moment. 

The  bank  adbs  in  three  capacities.  As  a  bank  of 
difeount  *j  as  a  bank  of  depofit  *,  and  as  banker  for 
the  government. 

Firfl,  as  a  bank  of  difeount.  The  bank  difeounts 
merchants*  bills  of  exchange  for  two  months.  When 
a  merchant  has  a  bill  that  will  become  due  at  the 
end  of  two  months,  and  wants  payment  before  that 
time,  the  bank  advances  that  payment  to  him,  de¬ 
ducing  therefrom  at  the  rate  of  live  per  cent,  per 
ann.  The  bill  of  exchange  remains  at  the  bank  as 
a.  pledge  or  pawn,  and  at  the  end"  of  two  months  it 
mull  be  redeemed.  This  tranfaclion  is  done  alto¬ 
gether  in  paper  ^  for  the  profits  of  the  bank,  as  a. 
bank  of  difeount,  arife  entirely  from  its  making  ufe 
of  paper  as  money.  The  bank  gives  bank  notes  to 
the  merchant,  in  'difeounting  the  bill  of  exchange, 
and  the  redeemer  of  the  bill  pays  bank  notes  to  the 
bank  in  redeeming  it.  It  very  feldom  happens  that 
any  real  money  pafles  between  them. 

If  the  profits  of  a  bank  be,  for  example,  two  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds  a  year  (a  great  film  to  be 
made  merely  by  exchanging  one  fort  of  paper  for 
another,  and  which  (hews  alfo  that  the  merchants 
of  that  place  are  preffed  for  money  for  payments* 
inllead  of  having  money  to  fpare  to  lend  to  govern¬ 
ment)  it  proves  that  the  bank  difeounts  to  the  a  - 
mount  of  four  millions  annually,  or  £666,666 
every  two  months,  and  as  there  never  remain  in 
tdie  bank  more  than  two  months,  pledges,  of  the 
value  of  £666,666  at  any  one  time,  the  amount  of 
bank  notes  in  circulation  at  any  o.ne  time  fhould 
not  be  more  th'in  to  that  amount'.  This  is  fufficient 
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to  (hew  that  the  prefent  immenfe  quantity  of  bank 
notes,  which  are  diftributed  through  every  city, 
town,  village,  and  farm-houfe  in  England,  cannot 
be  accounted  for  on  the  fcore  of  difcounting, 

,  Secondly,  as  a  bank  of  depofit.  To  depolit  money 
at  tne  bank  means  to  lodge  it  there  for  the  fake  of 
convenience,  and  to  be  drawn  out  at  any  moment 
the  depofiter  pleafes,  or  to  be  paid  away  to  his  order. 
When  the  bulinefs  of  difcounting  is  great,  that  of  de¬ 
porting  is  neceffarily  fmall.  No  man  depofits  and 
applies  for  difcounts  at  the  fame  time  ;  for  it  would 
be  like  paying  intereft  for  lending  money  inftead  of 
for  borrowing  it.  The  depofits  that  are  now  made 
at  the  bank  are  almoft  entirely  in  bank  notes,  and 
confequently  they  add  nothing  to  the  ability  of  the 
bank  to  pay  off  the  bank  notes  that  may  be  prefented 
for  payment;  and  befides  this,  the  depofits  are  no 
more  the  property  of  the  bank,  than  the  cafh  or 
bank  notes  in  a  merchant’s  counting  houfe  are  the 
property  of  his  book-keeper.  No  great  increafe 
thereiore  Oi  bank  notes,  beyond  wliat  the  difccunt— 
ing  bufinefs  admits,  can  be  accounted  for  on  the 
fcore  of  depofits. 

Thirdly,  I  he  bank  acts  as  banker  for  tire  govern- 
ment.  This  is  the  connection  that  threatens  ruin  to 
every  public  bank.  It  is  through  this  connexion  that 
the  credit  or  a  bank  is  forced  far  beyond  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  ftill  further  beyond  its  ability  to 
pay.  It  is  through  this  connection  that  fuch  an  im¬ 
menfe  redundant  quantity  of  bank  notes  have  gotten 
into  circulation ;  and  which,  inftead  of  being  iffued 
becauie  there  was  property  in  the  bank,  have  been 
iffued  becauie  there  was  none. 

When  the  treafury  is  empty,  which  happens'  in 
almoft  every  year  of  every  war,  its  coffers  at  the 
bank  are  empty  alio.  It  is  in  this  condition  of  empty- 
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ncfs  that  the  miniffer  has  recourfe  to  emiffions  of 
what  are  called  exchequer  and  navy  bills,  which 
continually  generates  a  new  increafe  of  bank  notes, 
and  which  are  fported  upon  the  public,  without  there 
being  property  in  the  bank  to  pay  them.  Thefe 
exchequer  and  navy  bills  (being  as  I  have  faid  emit¬ 
ted  becaufe  the  treasury  and  its  coffers  at  the  bank 
are  empty  and  cannot  pay  the  demands  that  come  in) 
are  no  other  than  an  acknowledgment  that  the  bear¬ 
er  is  entitled  to  receive  fo  much  money.  They  may 
be  compared  to  the  fettlement  of  an  account,  in 
which  the  debtor  acknowledges  the  balance  he  owes, 
and  for  which  he  gives  a  note  of  hand  ,  or  to  a  note 
of  hand  given  to  raife  money  upon  it. 

Sometimes  the  bank  difcounts  thofe  bills  as  it 
would  difcount  merchants’  bills  of  Exchange  ;  fome- 
times  it  purchafes  them  of  the  holders  at  the  current 
price  ;  and  fometimes  it  agrees  with  the  minifter  to 
*  pay  an  intereft  upon  them  to  the  holders  and  keep 
them  in  circulation.  In  every  one  of  thofe  cafes  an 
additional  quantity  of  bank  notes  get  into  circulation, 
and  are  fported,  as  I  have  faid,  upon  the  public, 
without  there  being  property  in  the  bank,  as  banker 
for  the  government,  to  pay  them  :  and  befides  this 
the  bank  has  now  no  money  of  its  own  5  for  the 
money  that  was  originally  fubfcribed  to  begin  the 
credit' of  the  bank  with,  at  its  hrft  eftablifhment,  has 
been  lent  to  government  and  wafced  long  ago. 

The  bank  (fays  Smith,  book  2,  chap.  2)  a£fs  not 
a  only  as  an  ordinary  bank,  but  as  a  great  engine  of 
“  ftate  :  it  receives  and  pays  the  greater  part  of  the 
annuities  which  are  due  to  the  creditors  of  the 
“public”  (It  is  worth  obferving  that  the  public ,  or 
the  nation ,  is  always  put  for  the  government  in 
fpeaking  of  debts.) .  (C  It  circulates,  fays  Smithy  ex- 
chequer  bills,  and  k  advances  to  government  the 
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«  annual  amount  of  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  which 
are  frequently  not  paid  till  feveral  years  after- 
fC  wards.”  (This  advancement  is  alfo  done  in  bank 
notes  for  which  there  is  not  property  in  the  bank.) 
u  In  thofe  different  operations  (lays  Smith)  its  duty 
“  to  the  public  may  fometimes  have  obliged  it,  without 
“  any  fault  of  its  directors,  to  overjlock  the  circulation 
i(  •with  paper-money”  bank  notes.  How  its  duty  to 
the  public  can  induce  it  to  overjlock  that  public  with  pro- 
miffory  bank  notes  which  it  cannot  pay>  and  thereby 
cxpofe  the  individuals  of  that  public  to  ruin,  is  too 
paradoxical  to  be  explained  \  for  it  is  on  the  credit 
which  individuals  give  to  the  bank  by  receiving  and 
circulating  its  notes,  and  not  upon  its  own  credit  or 
its  own  property,  for  it  has  none,  that  the  bank 
fports.  If  however  it  be  the  duty  of  the  bank  to  ex- 
pofe  the  public  to  this  hazard,  it  is  at  leaft  equally 
the  duty  of  the  individuals  of  that  public  to  get 
their  money  and  take  care  of  themfelves  ;  and  leaye 
it  to  placemen,  penlioners,  government  contradlors, 
Reeve’s  affociation,  and  to  the  members  of  both 
houfes  of  parliament,  wdio  have  voted  away  the 
money  of  the  public  at  the  nod  of  the  minifter,  to 
fupport  the  credit  of  the  bank,  and  of  the  unpaid 
bank  notes,  if  they  can,  and  for  which  their  eftates 
ought  to  anfwer  as  far  as  they  will  go. 

There  has  always  exifted,  and  frill  exifrs,  a  my- 
fterious  fufpicious  connexion  between  the  minifter 
and  the  diredlors  of  the  bank,  and  which  explains 
itfelf  no  otherways  than  by  a  continual  encreafe  of 
bank  notes.  W  ithout,  therefore,  entering  into  any 
further  details  of  the  various  contrivances  by  which 
bank  notes  are  iffued  and  thrown  upon  the  public ; 

I  proceed,  as  I  before  mentioned,  to  offer  an  efti- 
mate  on  the  total  quantity  of  bank  notes  in  circula¬ 
tion. 
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However  difpofed  governments  may  be  to  wring 
money  by  taxes  from  the  people,  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  prahfice  eftablifhed  in  the  'nature  of  things. 
That  limit  is  the  proportion  between  the  quantity  of 
money  in  a  nation,  be  that  quantity  what  it  may, 
and  the  greateft  quantity  of  taxes  that  can  be  raifed 
upon  it.  People  have  other  ufes  for  money  befides 
paying  taxes ;  and  it  is  only  a  proportional  part  of. 
that  money  they  can  fpare  for  taxes,  as  it  is  only  a 
proportional  part  they  can  fpare  for  houfe-rcnt,  for 
cloathing,  or  for  any  other  particular  ufe.  Thefe 
proportions  find  out  and  eftablifh  themfelves and 
that  with  fuch  ex  a  Gn  els.  that  if  any  one  part  exceeds 
its  proportion,  all  the  other  parts  feel  it. 

Before  the  invention  of  paper  money  (bank  notes) 
there  was  no  other  money  in  the  nation  than  gold 
and  filver,  and  the  greateft  quantity  of  money  that 
ever  was  raifed  in  taxes,  during  that  period,  never 
exceeded  a  fourth  part  of  the  quantity  of  money  in  ' 
the  nation.  It  was  high  taxing  when  it  came  to 
this  point.  The  taxes  in  the  time  of  William  the 
third,  never  reached  to  four  millions  before  the  in¬ 
vention  of  paper  ;  and  the  quantity  of  money  in  the 
nation  at  that  time  was  eftimated  to  be  about  fix- 
teen  millions.  The  fame  proportions  eftablifhed 
themfelves  in  France.  There  was  no  paper-money 
in  France  before  the  prefent  revolution,  and  the 
taxes  were  collected  in  gold  and  filver  money.  The 
bigheft  quantity  of  taxes  never  exceeded  twenty-two 
millions  flerling  5  and  the  quantity  of  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver  money  in  the  nation,  at  the  fame  time,  as  ftated 
by  Mr.  Neckar  from  returns  of  coinage  at  the  mints, 
in  his  treatife  on  the  adminiftration  of  the  finances, 
was  about  ninety  millions  flerling.  To  go  beyond 
this  limit,  of  a  fourth  part,  in  England,  they  -were 
obliged  to  introduce  paper-money  j  and  the  attempt 
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to  go  beyond  it  in  France  where  paper  could  not  be, 
introduced,  broke  up  the  government.  This  propor¬ 
tion  therefore  of  a  fourth  part  is  the  limit  which  the 
nature  of  the  thing  eftablifhes  for  itfelf,  be  the 
quantity  of  money  in  a  nation  more  or  lefs. 

The  amount  of  taxes’in  England  at  this  time  is 
full  twenty  millions,  and  therefore  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver  and  of  bank  notes  taken  together* 
amounts  to  eighty  millions.  The  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver  as  (fated  by  LordHawrke(bury’s  fecretary(Gecrge 
Chalmers)  as  I  have  before  (hewn,  is  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  *,  and  therefore  the  total  amount  of  bank  notes 
in  circulation,  all  made  payable  on  demand,  is  fixty 
millions.  This  enormous  fum  will  adonilh  the  molt 
(lupid  (lock-jobber,  and  overpower  the  credulity  of 
the  mod  thoughtlefs  Engliihman  ;  but  were  it  only 
a  third  part  of  that  fum  the  bank  cannot  pay  half  a 
crown  in  the  pound. 

There  is  fomething  curious  in  the  movements  of 
this  modern  complicated  machine,  the  funding  fy- 
(lem  ;  and  it  is  only  now  that  it  is  beginning  to  un¬ 
fold  the  full  extent  of  its  movements.  In  the  fird 
part  of  its  movements  it  gives  great  powers  into  the 
hands  of  government,  and  in  the  lad  part  it  takes 
them  completely  awray. 

The  funding  fydem  fet  out  with  railing  revenues 
under  the  name  of  loans,  by  means  of  which  go¬ 
vernment  became  both  prodigal  and  powerful.  The 
loaners  aflumed  the  piame  of  creditors,  and  though  it 
was  foon  difcovered  that  loaning  was  government- 
jobbing,  thofe  pretended  loaners,  or  the  perfons 
who  purchaied  into  the  funds  afterwards,  con¬ 
ceived  themfelves  not  only  to  be  creditors,  but  to  be 
the  only  creditors.  ' 

But  fuch  has  been  the  operation  of  this  compli¬ 
cated  machine,  the  funding  fydem,  that  it  has  pro- 
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duced,  unperceived,  a  fecond  generation  of  credit 
tors,  more  numerous  and  far  more  formidable,  and 
withal  more  real  than  the  firft  generation ;  for  eve¬ 
ry  holder  of  a  bank  note  is  a  creditor,  and  a  real 
creditor,  and  the  debt  due  to  him  is  made  payable 
©n  demand.  The  debt  therefore  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  owes  to  individuals  is  compofed  of  two 
parts ;  the  one  about  four  hundred  millions  bearing 
Intereft,  the  other  about  fixty  millions  payable  on 
demand.  The  one  is  called  the  funded  debt,  the 
other  is  the  debt  due  in  banknotes. 

This  fecond  debt  (that  contained  in  the  bank 
notes)  has,  in  a  great  meafure,  been  incurred  t® 
pay  the  intereft  of  the  firft  debt ;  fo  that  in  faT  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  real  intereft  has  been  paid  by  government. 
The  whole  has  been  delufion  and  fraud.  Govern¬ 
ment  firft  contracted  a  debt  in  the  form  of  loans 
with  one  clafs  of  people,  and  then  run.  clandeftine- 
fy  into  debt  with  another,  clafs,  by  means  of  bank 
notes,  to  pay  the  intereft.  Government  a  Ted  of 
itfeJf  in  contracting  the  firft  debt,  and  made  a  ma¬ 
chine  of  the  bank  to  contract  the  fecond. 

It  is  this  fecond  debt  that  changes  the  feat  of 
power  and  the  order  of  things  ;  for  it  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  even  a  fmall  part  of  the  holders  of  bank 
notes  (had  they  no  other  motive  than  difguft  at 
Pitt  and  Grenville’s  fedition  bills)  to  controul  any 
meafure  of  government  they  found  to  be  injurious  to 
their  intereft  and  that  not  by  popular  meetings,  or 
popular  focieties,  but  by  the  fimple  and  eafy  opera¬ 
tion  of  with-holding  their  credit  from  that  govern¬ 
ment;  that  is,  by  individually  demanding  payment 
at  the  bank  for  every  bank  note  that  comes  into  their" 
hands.  Why  fhould  Pitt  an4  Grenville  expedc  that 
the  very  men  whom  they  infult  and  injure  ihoiild  at 
the  fame  time  continue  to  fupport  the  meafures  of 
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Pitt  and  Grenville  by  giving  credit  to  their  pro- 
miflbry  notes  of  payment.  No  new  emiffions  of  bank 
notes  could  go  on  while  payment  was  demanding  on 
the  old,  and  the'cafh  in  the  bank  wafting  daily 
away;  nor  any  new  advances  be  made  to  govern¬ 
ment  or  to  the  Emperor  to  carry  on.  the  war,  nor 
any  new  emifiion  be  made  of  exchequer  bills. 

“  " The  bank ,  fays  Smith,  (book  2.  chap.  2)  is  a 
great  engine  of  fate.”  And  in  the  fame  paragraph  he 
fays,  “  'The  ft  ability  of  the  bank  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
Britijh  government  ”  which  is  the  fame  as  to  fay* 
that  the  liability  of  the  government  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  bank,  and  no  more.  If  then  the  bank  cannot 
pay,  the  arch-treafurer  of  the  holy  Roman  empire  (S.  R, 
I.  A.*)  is  a  bankrupt.  When  Folly  invented  Titles, 
fhe  did  not  attend  to  their  application;  for  ever 
fmce  the  government  of  England  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  arch-treafurers ,  it  has  been  running  into 
bankruptcy  ;  and  as  to  the  arch-treafurer  apparent, he 
has  been  a  bankrupt  long  ago.  What  a  miferable 
profpedl  has  England  before  its  eyes! 

Before  the  war  of  1 75 5  there  were  no  bank  notes 
lower  than  twenty  pounds.  During  that  war  bank 
notes  of  fifteen  pounds  and  of  ten  pounds  were 
coined  ;  and  now,  fince  the  commencement  of  the 
prefent  war  they  are  coined  as  low  as  five  pounds. 
Thefe  five  pound  notes  will  circulate  chiefly  among 
little  (hop  keepers,  butchers,  bakers,  market  people, 
renters  of  fmall  houfes,  lodgers,  &c.  All  the  high 
departments  of  commerce,  and  the  affluent  ftations 
of  life  were  already  overjlocked ,  as  Smith  exprefies  it, 
with  bank  notes.  No  place  remained  open  wherein 
to  crowd  an  additional  quantity  of  bank  notes  but 
among  the  clafs  of  people  I  have  juft  mentioned,  and 
the  means  of  doing  this  could  be  beft  effected  by 
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reining  five  pound  notes.  This  conduct  has  the 
appearance  of  that  of  an  unprincipled  infolvent, 
who,  when  on  the  verge  of  Bankruptcy  to  the 
amount  of  many  thoufands,  will  borrow  as  low  as 
five  pounds  of  the  fervants  in  his  houfe,  and  break 
the  next  day. 

But  whatever  momentary  j&relief  or  aid  the  mini- 
fter  and  his  bank  miohl  exnecf  from  this  low  con- 
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tnvance  of  five  pound  notes,  it  will  encreafe  the 
inability  of  the  bank  to  pay  the  higher  notes,  and 
haften  the  deflrubtioii  of  all-,  for  even  the  fmall 
taxes  that  ufed  to  be  paid  in  money  will  now  be 
paid  in  thofe  notes,  and  the  bank  will  foon  find  it- 
felf  with  fcarcely  any  other  money  than  what  the 
hair  powder  guinea  tax  brings  in. 

The  bank  notes  make  the  moil  ferious  part  of  the 
bufinefsof  finance;  what  is  called  the  national  fun¬ 
ded  debt  is  but  a  trifle  whdn  put  in  comparifon  with 
it  j  yet  the  cafe  of  the  bank  notes  has  never  been 
touched  upon.  But  it  certainly  ought  to  be  known 
upon  what  authority,  whether  that  of  the  minilter 
or  of  the  directors,  and  upon  what  foundation,  fuch 
immenfe  quantities  are  iffued.  I  have  (fated  the 
amount  of  them  at  fixty  millions  flerling  ;  I  have 
produced  data  for  that  eftimation;  and  befides  this, 
the  apparent  quantity  of  them,  far  beyond  that  of 
gold  and  filver  in  the  nation,  corroborates  therewith. 
But  were  there  but  a  third  part  of  fixty  millions,  the 
bank  cannot  pay  half  a  crown  in  the  pound;  for  no 
new  fupply  of  money,  as  before  faid,  can  arrive  at 
the  bank,  as  all  the  taxes  will  be  paid  in  paper. 

When  the  funding  fyilem  began,  it  was  not 
doubted  that  the  loans  that  had  been  borrowed 
would  be  repaid.  Government  not  only  propagated 
that  belief,  but  it  began  paying  them  off.  In  time 
this  profeffion  came  to  be  abandoned ;  and  it  is  not 
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difficult  to  fee  that  bank  notes  will  march  the  fame 
way ;  for  the  amount  of  them  is  only  another  debt 
under  another  name  ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  will  at  laft  propofe  funding  them.  In  that  cafe 
bank  notes  will  not  be  fo  valuable  as  French  affig- 
nats.  The  affignats  have  a  folid  property  in  referve 
in  the  national  domains;  bank  notes  have  none  ;  and 
befides  this,  the  Engliih  revenue  mull  then  fink 
down  to  what  the  amount  of  it  was  before  the 
funding  fyftem  began,  between  three  and  four  mil¬ 
lions  :  One  of  which  the  arch-treafurer  would  re¬ 
quire  for  himfelf,  and  the  arch-treafurer  apparent 
would  require  three  quarters  of  a  million  more  to 
pay  his  debts.  “  In  France ,  fays  Sterne,  they  order 
thefe  things  better .” 

I  have  now  expofed  the  Engliih  fyftem  of  finance 
to  the  eyes  of  all  nations  ;  for  this  work  will  be  pub- 
lifhed  in  all  languages.  In  doing  this,  I  have  done 
an  adt  of  juftice  to  thofe  numerous  citizens  of  neu¬ 
tral  nations  who  have  been  impofed  upon  by  that 
fraudulent  fyftem,  and  who  have  property  at  ftake 
upon  the  event. 

As  an  individual  citizen  of  America,  and  as  far  as 
an  individual  can  go,  I  have  revenged  (if  I  may  ufe 
the  exprefficn  without  any  immoral  meaning)  tb'e 
piratical  depredations  committed  on  the  American 
commerce  by  the  Engliih  government. — I  have  reta¬ 
liated  for  France  on  the  fubjedt  of  finance;  and  I 
conclude  with  retorting  on  Mr.  Pitt  the  exprefficn 
he  ufed  againft  France,  and  fay,  that  the  Engliih 
fyftem  of  finance  “  is  on  the  verge,  nay  even- 
in  THE  GULPH  OE  BANKRUPTCY.” 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

Paris ,  i  yth  Germinal , 

4 tb  year  of  the  Republic , 

April  8,  1796. 


